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Che Science of Egyptology. 


Tue Science or Progress of Egyptology, as seen by my 
readers in Bistia for May, may be further illustrated by 
glimpses into and comments upon the literature upon the 
subject, which Zhe Archeological Report reviews at the hands 
of Mr. Griffith, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Crum and Mr. W. Max Muller. 
They respectively treat Archeology and Hieroglyphic 
Studies, Graeco-Roman Egypt, Coptic Studies, and Foreign 
Relations of Ancient Egypt. Vast labor as well as thorough 
scholarship characterizes their efforts. One little familiar with 
the literature of Egyptology is amazed to find how much is 
published, in every form, upon Egyptology in a single 
year. 

Mr. Griffith emphasizes in another way what I said of the 
necessity of scientific work im situ. He tells us that the duties 


of the director of the Department of Antiquities in Egypt 
have been too multifarious and difficult to include the right 
conduct of excavations ; endless digging inadequately super- 
vised has been directed solely to the enrichment of museums, 
to the uncovering of inscriptions, or to providing matter for 
brilliant and rapid generalizations. In the last case it is as 
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though some precious but enigmatic documents were destroyed 
by its discoverer at his first essay in interpreting it. His at- 
tempt may probably have aroused new interest, it may even 


have left a permanent mark ; but the material for his con- 


clusion, which other workers had a right to examine, has gone 
forever. With Mr. Griffith we rejoice that Germany, after 
many years’ abstinence from field work in Egypt, again takes 
up her share of exploration, and proceeds with characteristic 
thoroughness to send out well-trained men ready to observe 
and record, as well as to find. Itis to be hoped that the pre- 


cedent set last season will be permanently followed, and that 


a German organization will be established, working with the 
same aim as our own Society, to make sure the foundations of 
Egyptian archeology and build upa science destined to be 
foremost among the archzologies of the world in complete- 
ness and in chronological scope. Dr. Heinrich Schafer, assist- 
ant to Professor Erman in the Berlin Museum, is officially ap- 


pointed as the Egyptologist to represent his government. 


Mr. Quibell reports upon that gigantic enterprise, a “‘Com- 
plete Catalogue of the Gizeh Museum.” It is encyclopediac. 
He considers that the work will make some forty volumes, 
and that beside the main inventory, three slip catalogues are 
being made : 

(1) Catalogue of places, showing at a glance all the objects 
known to have come from the several sites. 

(2) Catalogue of names of persons, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 


(3) Catalogue of objects dated with certainty, arranged in 
order of dynasties and reigns. 


Indexes of previously existing catalogues and of references 
to Egyptological literature are also being prepared. 
The organization and plan of the work are due to Herr 


Borchardt, who was engaged on the cataloguing of the statues 
for nearly a year before he was joined by any of his colleagues. 

About 10,000 numbers out of perhaps 50,000, have been 
done. Herr Borchardt has described the statues and Old 


Kingdom monuments, and is now working on architectural 
models. Herr Reisner has catalogued the boats and can- 
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opic vases and most of the amulets. Mr. Crum has dealt with 
the Coptic monuments, M. Chassinat with the sarcophagi of the 
two great Der el Bahri finds, Freiherr von Bissing with pot- 


tery, faience and bronze, and Mr. Quibell has been engaged 


with the archaic monuments. Several volunteers have 
worked on the catalogue, notably Messrs. Grenfell & Hunton 
its Greek papyri. Prof. Wilcken on the ostraca, and Dr. Miller 
on Greek inscriptions. 

As complaints occasionally come to me that we do not trans- 


late enough—even from the simple Greek papyri—in our 
Fund books, I am tempted to cite a counter blast. The 


editor of the Sphinx does not riddle our Archeological Report 
but he does wish that we used hieroglyphic type in its make- 


up! 
We all thank Mr. Loret for refusing permits to dealers to 
excavate—a practice heretofore in vogue. We may be sure 


Mr. Maspero will be just as careful not to grant permits to 
this form of vandalism. Mr, Quibell gives us this list of ex- 
cavations the past year, which is a triumph for science : 


Dendereh to Ht . ; Prof. Petrie (see p. 1, Arch Report). 
Km el Ahmar : ? Mr. F. W. Green (see p. 22). 

Sheikh Abddeh 
Eshmunén " : 

Abu Sir (the Sanctuary of Ra) Dr. Schiifer (see p. 25). 

Drah’ Abu’l Neggah i Lord Northampton (see p. 24) 


Alexandria . 7 ‘ Prof, Noack. 


Bigeh 
El Khozim M. Chantre. 


Minieh to Siut ; 
Tomb of Ptahhetep 
S. W. of Faiyum.. ; Mr. Greenfell and Mr. Hunt (see p. 8) 
Mér (cemetery) ‘ ‘ M. E. Chassinat. 

Ahnfs . ‘ : Prof. Wilcken, for Papyri (see p. 51) 
Kim Ga’f_. ‘ ‘ Mr. Hogarth (see p. 25) 

Ekhmim 


M Gayet on the site of Antinoé). 


Mr. Davies, to copy (see p. 5) 


Dronkah 
Damietta 


Siwah : ’ Graf von Griinau. 
Nubia , ; ; Mr. Somers Clarke,for smaller clearances 


Heliopolis. ; ; M. Bénédite. 
El Lahfin > ; = Dr. Borchardt.” 


M. Gayet. 


The importance of training students practically as excava- 
tors is demonstrated by Dr. Petrie. For Mr. Quibell has 
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passed from studentship to a post on the staff at the Cairo 
museum. His place is filled by Mr. F. W. Green, who carries 
on has work at Hierakonpolis. Here the Egyptian Research 
Account fills its definite and needed place, that of a training 
school. It has been recently said, and mistakenly, by the 
Philadelphia Press that the Fund is not as open to an American 
as it is to an English student. 

The Fund has no means to maintain any tyro; but a capable 
Amefican excavator will be welcome to our ranks in Egypt 


whenever a vacancy occurs. This prompts me to add that 
there should be a School of Archeology at Cairo as there is 
both in Athens and Rome. Will not some one start such an 
endowment ? 


Let us now illustrate how Mr. Green did his work at Hier- 
akonpolis according to Dr. Petrie’s account : 


“The main affair was an exhaustive clearing of the ground 
of the temple site, and much of the town enclosure around it. 
The raised mound on which the temple was built proved to be 
almost circularin plan: a mass of sand with chips of prehistoric 
pottery in it, held up by a revetment of rude steps of stone. 
It probably belongs to the earliest dynasticage. In the area 
was found a portion of a large stele of king Kha-sekhem ; this 
is very valuable as proving the exact reading of the name, 
which has been before doubtful owing to its roughness on the 


statues and great stone jars. This stele is the most monu- 
mental work of these early dynasties that we have yet seen, 
and links on to the style of the rock carving of the IVth 
Dynasty. 

A piece of a great porphyry vase with the £a-name of king 
Kha-sekhemui was also found ; and part of the base of a statue 
with apparently a double £a-name, which is, therefore, probably 
of the same king, 


In the town was found another important piece. As yet we 
only know of the three Min statues of Koptos and the kneeling 
figure of Hierakonpolis as archaic carving on a large scale. 
Now a life size figure has been found, of the same very archaic 
style, but dressed differently to any Egyptian figure, and re- 
calling the early Babylonian style. A long robe reaches to be- 
low the knees ; it is thrown over the left shoulder, and held by 
the left arm across the breast ; the right arm hangs down the 


side, and the hand was pierced, like those of the Min statues, 
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Unhappily, the head and feet are both lost, and the block has 
been often re-used for a threshold and door socket, down the 
left side. 

A large quantity of flint tools and flakes were found in the 
town, some in the temple, and a few fromthe cemetery. They 
are of every quality, from finished knives to mere flakes, and 
include a great variety of tools. A large mass of minute 
wrought flakes, like the so-called ‘midgets’ of India and 
Europe, were found together in one place, some thirty pounds 
weight in all. 

On the desert edge a long mass of prehistoric cemetery 
proved to have been almost entirely plundered by dealers. 
Some fine flint work and a good deal of pottery was recovered. 
But the main result here was the painted grave of the middle 
prehistoric age. The figures are of boats, men, and animals ; 
scenes of both hunting and fighting are shown. It is the most 
important drawing yet known of the prehistoric age, it clenches 
for certain the the meaning of the boats on the vases, and 
shows many details of the prehistoric life. The whole was 
very carefully copied full size in colors by Mr. Green; and he 
then spent much time and labour in removing the rotten 
mud coating bearing the drawings, and fixing it in sheets of 
plaster. Thus it traveled safely tothe Cairo Museum. Mr. 
Green completed his work by a detailed plan and map of the 
temple and neighbourhood. 


Now that Dr. Petrie is disclosing the inscriptions of the 
kings of the opening dynasty of Egypt, the reputed discovery 
of the name of Menes by Amelineau, the previous season, 
claims a renewed interest. The plaque containing the sup- 
posed designation seems capable of different interpretations. 
Both Naville and Lefébure see in the cartouche a resemblance 
to the summer-house in which draughts are played by the 
happy dead. The former doubts if cartouches were used be- 
fore the close of the third dynasty. 


We defer Greco-Roman Egypt and Coptic Studies till the 
next and final article ; but, we quote from Dr. Miiller’s edition 
of the love songs on the recto of the Harris Papyrus, just to 
show the varied contents of our Archwological Report, and that 
so “dry a topic as Egyptology” is not without its compensations 
for the young student, as when he chances to dig upa leaf 


with a Sapphic poem upon it, or he pauses to read : 
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THE UNSUCCESSFUL BIRD CATCHER. 


The voice of the wild goose crieth, 
For she hath taken her bait ; 

But thy love restraineth me, 

I cannot free her from the snare. 


So I must take home my net, 
What shall I say to my mother, 
To whom I am wont to come daily 
Laden with fowl ? 


I lay not my snare today, 
For thy love hath but ensnared me. 


Wituiam Cop.iey WINsLow. 





Tmportant Zorrection. 


{n the interesting article entitled “A Year’s Discoveries in 
Egypt,” in the June Bisuia, it is stated, incidentally to be 
sure, that Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt have “transferred their 
allegiance” to a private enterprise named. These gentlemen 


are still in charge of our department of the Graeco-Roman 
Branch, both as explorers and editors. With the approval of 
our committee they used in exploration some means gener- 
ously donated by an American lady, for the enrichment of an 
American university’s museum, and it is owing to this circum- 
stance, I judge, that the writer of the article was led to his as- 
sumption that Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt had retired from our 
society. Doubtless, our committee would always be glad to 
have English or Americans,who are interested in the discoveries 
and in securing antiquities for museums, contribute large sums 
for any specific purpose within the scope of our work. Let 
any one who reads these lines write this office that he wishes 
to subscribe $500, $1,000 or more, in order to secure antiqui- 
ties for such a museum, and he may be assured his letter will 
receive prompt and hearty acknowledgement, and the way be 
made plain unto him. 
Wi iiam C. Winstow, 
Hon’y Secretary. 
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Fincient Jerusalem Copograpby. 


City or Davip—No. III. 

The City of David was located on the upper end or brow, 
south of the Temple Hill called the Ophel, and not on the 
western hill now called Mount Zion. The space between the 
Temple Area and the modern south wall of the Haram was a 
limited area of about 424 by 920 feet, forming the Ophel 
stronghold of the Jebusite kings; and this is the space known 
as the locality where the city of David once stood, in which 
David and Solomon erected their palaces, and where the kings 
of Judah dwelt in aftertimes, and where Herod the Great 
placed his Royal Triple Cloister. Everything within that area 
was within the city of David, and everything outside and be- 
yond that area was outside and beyond the city of David. It 
was simply the royal dwelling place of the kings of Judah, and 
its name a special title of the royal government grounds and 
surroundings, distinct from every other place in the city of 
Jerusalem, of which it formed a distinguished and select 
part. It was originally the royal residence of the Jebusite 
chief Ornan, who sold the farm which covered the top of the 
Temple Hill Moriah to David, that he might dedicate the 
northern portion to the erection of a sanctuary for the God of 
Israel and reserve the southern portion for his own dwelling 
place and city of David. Captain Warren (“Temple and 
Tomb,” and also in his ‘‘ Underground Jerusalem”) located 
Zion and city of David on the northwestern hill Akra. But 
this would place them within the boundary of Benjamin, and 
both Zion and city of David belonged to Judah. 

The city of Jebus or Jerusalem about the hill Akra, as it 
existed in the days of David, was wholly within the boundary 
limits of Benjamin, and belonged to that tribe by lot, when 
the boundary line was struck by Joshua at Shiloh (Joshua 
xviii. 28). “The cities of the tribe of Benjamin were Zelah, 
Eleph, Jebusior Jerusalem.” But the newer and more modern 
Jerusalem, created by David and called the city of David, was 
within the boundary of Judah. Thus we read: 
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“They brought him [Amaziah] on horses and he was buried 
at Jerusalem in the city of David.”—1 Kings xiv. 20. 

“They brought him [Amaziah] on horses and buried him in 
the city of Judah.”—2 Chron. xxv. 28. 


The city of David was therefore a tribal city of Judah, and 
the old Jebus city of Jerusalem on the hill Akra was a tribal 
city of Benjamin. If the city of David had been placed on 
the northwestern hill Akra, or on the northeastern hill Be- 
getha, it would have been in Benjamin and not in Judah. The 
same may be said of Zion; it belonged to Judah for the simple 
reason that the whole Temple or eastern hill belonged to the 
title of Judah. 

In the days of Joshua Jebus was limited to the hill Akra, 
and therefore Joshua gave Jebus or old Jerusalem to Benjamin 
exclusively, and no part to Judah. 


“The border went up by the valley of the son of Hinnom 
unto the south side of the Jebusite, the same is Jerusalem; and 
the border went up to the top of the mountain that tieth be- 
fore the valley of Hinnom westward, which is at the end of 
the valley northwards.”—Joshua xv. 8. 


As a rule the border line followed the open valleys. In this 
case it went from En-Rogel northwards up the valley of Hin- 
nom. Had it gone southit would have gone backwards in- 
stead of forwards, and gone down the valley instead of up- 
wards. If it went up the hill westward it would not have gone 
up the valley Hinnom as required by the record. And sinceit 
could not go southwards nor westwards it must have gone 
northwards; which implies that the border went along the 
eastern front of the Temple Area northwards, until it came to 
the Golden Gate, where the valley of Hinnom turned westward 
across the northern portion of the Haram to the gate of the 
Inspector, thence south of the Jebusite on the hill Akra, along 
the ravine between Akra and modern Zion, in a line westward 
with Jaffa Gate (Joshua xv. 7, 8; xviii. 16). Thus separating 
Moriah from Bezetna, and Zion from Akra, by a short western 
valley in each case. 


The local names of portions of the valley Hinnom called 
Jehoshaphat, Gihon, Tyropocon, Kedron, King’s Dale, Silvam, 
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Tobith, and others are comparatively modern and did not exist 
in the days of Joshua. The valley of Hinnom was the only 
name of the valley which encircled the eastern and western 
hills of Mount Zion and Mount Moriah. And he could not 
trace the boundary line by any other name than Gehinnom. 
Subsequently the western branch was called Gihon, and in 
still later times the eastern branch was divided into sections 
called Kedron, Jehoshaphat, King’s Dale, Tobith, valley of 
dead bodies, etc. The valley of Jehoshaphat is the emek or 
sloping eastern bank of the brook (nachal) Kedron. The God 
of Israel, by the prophet Joel, refers to it incidentally under 
this name. But it was unknown by this name until about the 
fifth century of the Christian era. The whole valley along the 
eastern front of the Temple Hill during Old Testament times 
was known by no other name than the Valley of Hinnom. 
The wady Kedron was merely the ravine and lowest bed which 
ran as a brook along the valley of Hinnom until it joined the 
waters from the pool Siloam. The Kedron is at first a mere 
depression north of the city which deepens as it advances 
southward, until it becomes precipitous in front of the Temple 
hill, which rendered it impregnable in ancient warfare. At 
the northeast of the Temple Area, north of the Golden Gate, 
the Kedron ravine falls into the valley Hinnom as the latter 
turns west across the northern portion of the Temple Area, 
fully 125 feet deep. The Kedron at this point becomes a ra- 
vine or brook in the middle of the valley Hinnom. 

So this Gehinnom valley virtually encloses or encircles the 
eastern and western hills known by the modern names Mount 
Moriah, which front the Hinnom valley southwards. And the 
border line gave the entire southern frontage of these two 
hills to Judah, and the two northern hills Akra and Bezetha to 
Benjamin. Hence we infer that the entire Temple Hill be- 
longs to Judah in agreement with the declaration of the 
Psalmist when he says: ‘ 


“The Lord refused the tabernacle of Joseph [at Shiloh in 
Ephraim], and chose not the tribe of Ephraim. But chose the 
tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion he loved.”—Psalm 78: 67, 68. 
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“He forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the Tent which be 
placed amongst men.”—Psalm 78:60. 


Mount Zion in the first passage is clearly identified with 
Judah and belonging to it; and is equally identified with the 
whole area on which the Temple was placed, as belonging to 
Judah, and not Benjamin, as it is commonly taught. And the 
second passage very clearly endorses the identification and 
claim. The whole Temple Area, and all round about the 
mountain, belonged to Judah and no part belonged to Ben- 
jamin. The tabernacle and tent at Shiloh belonging to Eph- 
riam is here contrasted with Mount Zion and its Temple be- 
longing to Judah; the former being refused and the latter 
chosen and preferred. But the contrast would be meaningless 
if Mount Zion and its Temple belonged to Benjamin and not 
Judah. Jebus or old Jerusaiem on the hill Akra belonged to 
Benjamin; but the newer Jerusalem onthe Temple hill created 
by David belonged to Judah, and ever afterwards became the 
typical Jerusalem of the historians, poets and prophets. 

The only reason why Joshua gave Old Jerusalem to Ben- 
jamin and no part to Judah was because the old and original 
city Jebus was confined exclusively to the hill Akra, north of 
the boundary line between Benjamin and Judah. At thattime 
there was no part of the city beyond Akrato give to Judah. 
The Temple Hill was the fortified residence of the Jebusite 
kings, which subsequently became the property and residence 
of the kings of Judah. It was south of the Hinnom valley 
and boundary line, and therefore belonged to Judah exclusive- 
ly. Judah had a tribal right to take it if he could. 

The distinct Hebrew words nachal, emek, gai, are never in- 
terchanged, and are rigidly used to represent perfectly distinct 
locations. There is a great amount of minute topography in 
the Bible indicated by these three local words, which it is 
most necessary to understand and keep distinct. At the same 
time we must not overlook the fact that the modern local 
names of places roundabout the valley of Hinnom did not 
exist when Joshua traced the boundary lines. This notice is 
necessary because some objecting critic may say the valley in 
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front of the Temple Area was the Kedron ravine and valley 
of Jehosaphat, and not the valley of Hinnom, which did not 
run so far north as the Golden Gate. This, however, is a mis- 
take. The Kedron ravine runs through the middle of the 
Hinnom valley all the way down from the Temple Area until 
it meets Silvam in the open valley of Hinnom. The valley 
usually called gaz is always an open plain, which may contain 
a brook or ravine called macha/ running through and along the 
valley, and it may also contain a sloping plain called emek 
along one or both of its sides. Hence Gehinnon valley con- 
tains the machal or brook Kedron, the emek King’s Dale on its 
west side, the emek Jehosaphat on its east side, and the emek of 
dead bodies on the south; all located mainly along the eastern 
and southern sides of the Hinnom valley. 

Perhaps the next most notable case of this kind is that of 
the place where David slew the giant Goliath with a stone 
from the brook. 


“And Saul and the men of Israel were gathered together 
and pitched by the valley [emek] of Elah. 


“The Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and 
Israel on a mountain on the other side, with a valley [gai] be- 
tween them. 


“ And David chose him five smooth stones out of the brook 
{nachal], and put them ina shepherd’s bag.”—1 Sam. xvii. 2, 
3, 40. 

In this case also, as with the valley of Ge-Hinnom, we have 
an open level plain or valley called gaz between the contend- 
ing armies who are located on the mountains on opposite sides 
of the valley or gaz. Through the middle runs a brook or ra- 
vine called nachal, from which David took his five smooth 
stones, whilst the two armies were on the sloping sides of the 
valley Elah, which sloping sides are called emek. Here again 
we have an open valley gaz, with a brook zacha/ running along 
the middle of the valley, and an emek or sloping side of the 
valley where each army was encamped. 

In the time of Joshua these sections of Ge-Hinnom would 
not have then the local names they now bear, or were called 
during the biblical times of the kings of Judah, and of the 
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historians, poets and prophets. The emek or valley of Jehos- 
haphat certainly could not have had that local name before 
Jehoshaphat’s notable reign, and what he did in the valley 
which now bears his name. In Hebrew there are distinct 
words for all the different kinds of natural objects, persons, 
places and things—for mountains and hills and plains, and 
rivers, torrents and brooks; for rocks and cliffs, and sloping in- 
dulations. These terms are never interchanged in Hebrew, 
although they are indiscriminately used in the English Bible, 
and a considerable light would be thrown on many difficult 
passages if the same word were uniformly translated with the 
same equivalent in English. The name Kedron is never ap- 
plied to indicate the valley Hinnom simply because Kedron is 
a brook (nachal) and Hinnom is an open valley (gai) and Ked- 
ron is merely the brook which runs through the middle of the 
eastern side of the valley Hinnom. Two different and distinct 
topographical ideas of place and location are expressed by the 
above two names. So with the emek of Jehoshaphat and the 
gai of Hinnom; the emek is merely a sloping side of the ga# or 
valley of Hinnom. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. S. Beswick, C. E. 
(Continued). 


Jirchaological Discoveries in Egypt, 1899-1900. 


Tue Cairo correspondent of the London 77mes writes as fol- 
lows, regarding recent archzological discoveries in Egypt : 

Under the auspices of six different institutions, no less than 
seven principal excavations have been carried on during 
the past winter. The Museum of Ghizeh (soon destined to 
become the museum of Kasr el Nil, in which quarter of Cairo 
its handsome new building approaches completion) has been 
digging at Sakkara near the Pyramid of Hora, its object being 
to find the galleries with burials of Princes and Princesses 
which may be expected from the analogy of Dahshur. As 
yet, however, the most important result has been a totally un. 
expected one. An unfinished burial of the Saitic period has 
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been found to the south of the Pyramid. At the bottom of a 
well twenty metrés deep, a narrow doorway leads into a cham- 


ber tenanted only by a huge sarcophagus never destined to be 
occupied by its proprietor. The raising of the lid about 2 ft. 
above its place by six little pillars of masonry, the notes in de- 
motic on the progress of the work, written in black ink by the 
overseer on the sides of the wall, and various other signs of 
unfinished construction throw a valuable and much needed 
light on the methods of erection of such a monument. 

The Berlin Museum has been excavating on the site of the 
Ra Sanctuary of Racnuser, between Sakkara and Ghizeh. This, 
the first excavation of one of the Ra Sanctuaries so often men- 
tioned in old Empire inscriptions of the fifth and sixth dynas- 
ties, was begun last year, when a great “schlachthof” with 
trenches deeper at one end than at the other, to carry away 
the blood of the victims, and an immense alabaster altar were 
discovered. This year there has been found a number of fine 
bas-reliefs depicting for the most part the ceremonies of the 
Sed festival. This institution, though of great importance and. 
frequently mentioned as one of the marks by which Egyptian 
chronology is fixed, is not depicted on any previously discov- 
ered monument. A nome list discovered on this site is also of 
great interest, as most of our information about the nomes of 
Egypt date from Polemaic times. 

The Musée Guimet has been represented by M. Gayet, who 
has been conducting some excavations at Shekh Abadeh, the 
ancient Antinoé. He does not appear to have been fortunate 
enough to discover anything more interesting than some 
coptic embroideries. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund has achieved a remarkable 
success at Abydos, where the work has been conducted by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie and Mr. Mace. For the prevous four 
years Abydos has been given over to M. Amelineau, who had 
had the luck, denied to his great predecessor, Mariette, to 
light upon the tombs of the kings of the first three dynasties. 
The objects found in these tombs, stele of a rude style, stone 
bowls, flint knives, jars with clay sealings imprinted with short 
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texts roused the greatest interest among archeologists, 
but the manner in which the excavations were made and re- 
corded provoked from the same quarter a storm of hostile 
comment. M. Amelineau’s control over his workmen was so 
imperfect that many of his finest objects were stolen and 
passed through dealers’ hands, without any record of the de- 
tails of their position, into various European collections. 

In view of the great importance of the site, Professor Petrie 
determined to go over the ground again more thoroughly and 
scientifically, and search the rubbish heaps of M. Amelineau’s 
work. The result has brilliantly justified him. He has dis- 
covered a Royal tomb—that of Merneit, a previously unknown 
king. More than 60 inscribed pieces of pottery have enabled 
him, as he believes, to identify three of the Royal names of 
the Abydos tombs with those previously known from the lists. 

For the Egyptian Research Account, work has been carried 
on by Mr. Garstang among some tombs near Abydos. He has 
come upon several undisturbed burials, both of the twelfth 
and eighteenth dynasties, and some which it is hoped may be- 
long to that obscure “intermediate” period between the two, 
the length of which the Berlin Egyptologists, on the strength of 
an astronomical date in a twelfth dynasty papyrus, propose to 
reduce to about 300 years. Mr. Garstang hopes from the many 
small objects which he has found to be able to establish some 
types of intermediate pottery, and his results may thus indi- 
rectly contribute to the settlement of this disputed date. 

The liberality of the University of California has supported 
two undertakings in Egypt during the past season. At Kuft 
Mr. Reisner’s thorough, but unsuccessful, attempt to find the 
long-sought cemetery of Coptos seeems to prove that this 
cemetery lay just outside the city, and that the gradual rise of 
the valley of the Nile during the last 2,000 years has buried it 
beneath the cultivation. A feature of interest in his publica- 
tion will be thediscovery for flint-working in the desert. 

At Umm el Barakat on the southern edge of the Fayum, 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have just completed the fourth sea- 
son of their work of searching for papyri in Egypt. Here 
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they have discovered the ruins of a large town, whose ancient 
name appears to have been Tebtunis, and whose very exist- 
ence was hitherto unknown either to archeologists or to na- 
tive diggers. To judge from the remains, the life of this city 
extended from Ptolemaic down to Arabic times. Their exca- 
vations in the town yielded them many papyri, especially from 
the houses of the priests in the temple enclosure. These 
date from the first to the third century,A.D. An early Cop- 
tic church with curious frescoes and inscriptions on the walls 
was also brought to light. In the tombs adjacent to the town 
the discovery of a very large cemetery, the earliest monuments 
dating from the twelfth dynasty, is of especial importance for 
determining the position and height of Lake Meeris. It proves 
that the estimate of Captain Lyons, which places the level of 
Lake Meeris at 23 meters above the sea, is the highest which 
can be entertained, these remains, which are the first to be 
discovered on the second of the three plateaus into which the 
Fayum is divided, being also at about that level. The exag- 
gerated nature of Herodotus’ statement as to the size of the 
lake is thus finally proved. 

Inthe Ptolemaic cemetery the excavators found about 60 
mummies in good preservation besides others damaged by 
damp. These had papyrus cartonnage like those found by 
Professor Petrie at Gurub. Much more remarkable than this 
was the extraordinary discovery, among several thousand 
specimens of the mummified crocodile, the local deity of the 
Fayum, of some crocodiles wrapped up in the papyrus sheets 
and stuffed in the head and stomach with papyrus rolls. 
Among these are many large and fine rolls, but, though some 
have not yet been examined, it is feared that they do not contain 
important literary remains. All are of a late Ptolemaic date. 
The Greek papyri are being taken to England for publication. 
The demotic rolls remain at the museum at Ghizeh. 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt deserve to be congratulated on 
the result of their season’s work, the general result of which 
is nearly to double the extant quantity of Ptolemaic papyri. 
Among miscellaneous items, mention should be made of a re- 
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markable tomb discovered by Mr. Carter Wilson at Thebes and 
of a very fine statue in beaten copper, discovered in fragments 
at Kom el Ahmar, more than a year ago by Mr. J. E. Quibell, 
which has now been successfully put together and placed in the 
museum of Ghizeh. Mr. Quibell believes that the statue rep- 
resents Pepi I., a king of the sixth dynasty, and the statuette 
of the same material which was discovered inside the larger 
figure is probably his son, Ment-em sat. The remarkable beau- 
ty of this statue, which is evidently a faithful portrait, and the 
unique nature of the material and of the process to which it 
was subjected should render Mr. Quibell’s forthcoming publi- 
cation of the greatest interest to the archeological world. 





Excavations at Susa. 


Hatr a century Mr. Kennet Loftus directed attention to the 
archeological importance of the explarations on the site of 
ancient Susa. At the time nothing was known of the ancient 
and powerful Elamite kingdom of which Susa formed the cap- 
ital. The position of the two great tumuli which marked the 
site of the ancient Elamite capital showed that the points 
were of great strategic value. The larger of the tumuli is 
about 5,000 feet long and 3,000 feet wide. It marks the site of 
the Achemenian capital, and at its northern extremety M. 
Dieulafoy uncovered palaces of Artaxerxes, Mnemon and 
Darius during his explorations in 1884-6. 

On his resignation of his position as Director of the Gizeh 
Museum, M. de Morgan. the well-kown Egyptian explorer, was 
intrusted with a special scientfic mission to make a thorough 
exploration of the site. The first results were made known in 
his report to th Minister of Public Instruction and very fully 
justified the expectations that were formed. No explorers in 
Mesopotamia have produced such astonishing results or opened 
so many new problems. As Loftus and Dieulafoy have been 
unable to find any extensive pre-Achemenian remains in the 
larger tumulus, work was commenced ina smaller but loftier 
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mound some 800 feet to the west. It rises to the height of 
about roo feet above the surrounding plains, and gave every 


indication of being a more ancient work. On his arrival at 
Susa in December, 1897, M. de Morgan prepared for a thor- 
oughly scientific exploration of the site, and here his previous 
training as a geologist stood him in good stead. A skilled ex- 
plorer knows that in all ancient sites specially in the East, the 
law of stratification holds good, and that to ascertain the vari- 
rious strata and their ages is the first task before minute exam- 
ination can be made. 


He has pierced the slope of the mound with five tunnels until 
the first historic stratum was reached at a distance of about 24 
feet below the upper surface of the mound. It was in the low- 
er tunnels that most important discoveries were made in find- 
ing no less than three strata of prehistoric times, the pottery 
affording as usual the most important data. The first stratum 
which was about 40 feet above the plain, showed traces of civ- 
ilized people. The pottery was remarkable for the fineness of 
it glaze, and was decorated with patterns in red, black, and 
brown. These pattern were chiefly geometrical. In the next 
stratum, 46 feet above the base, the pottery was not so fine, be- 
ing mostly vases of rough earth, but the flints became more 
numerous. Some of them were the flint teeth of sickles. 

The discovery greatly pleased Mr. de Morgan, as he had al- 
ways maintained that cereal growing was not indigenous to 
Egypt, but had been introduced by the Asiatic race, who nat- 
urally brought with them the instruments with which to reap 
the crops. In the strata above, remains of these instruments 
were still more numerous, and the teeth were polished and 
worn from usage. Stone maces began to appear, and rising to 
another stratum 68 feet above the base line, were first found 
burnt bricks and traces of buildings, but no inscriptions, and 


13 higher the first town was discovered, the remains of the 
most ancient Susa. Above this, some 14 or 15 feet, we come 
upon the ancient Elamite citadel, which was destroyed by As- 
surbanipal about 640 B."C. Having ascertained the order of 
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strata, M. de Morgan intrusted the work of opening trenches 
to one of his assistants, and the Persian, Arabian, and Greco- 
Persian levels were reached’ The things found may be said 
to cover a period of about five centuries from the Macedonian 
conquest to the rise of the Sussanian dynasty, that is, B.C. 
330 to A. D. 226. Below this the Elamite stratum was reached. 

The terrible destruction by fire, and the deliberate razing of 
the walls made it impossible to ascertain accurately the gen- 
eral plan, but many discoveries of great archeological import- 
ance were made. Among the walls were found many frag- 
ments of enameled bricks bearing inscriptions or decorative 


patterns with figures of men and animals. The use of this dec- 
oration by the Elamite rulers in the eight century, B. C., shows 
us the source from which the Achaemenian artists derived 
their inspiration, and there are many other indications of this 
influence of the older Sussanian civilization. The bases of the 
columns were also found. 


The most important discovery of the historic period 


were certain monuments which escaped removal and destruc- 
tion on account of their weight. The explorers unearthed a 
large stele of yellow limestone covered by an elaborately 
sculptured picture. It compares favorably with the sculptures 
of the Assyrians, and as the record of an important campaign. 


The inscription upon it reveals the astonishing fact that it is a 
monument erected by Naram-Sin to commemorate his great 
campaign some time about B. C. 3750. M.Maspero and Dr. 
Schiel consider that it was carried away from Chaldea by the 
Elamites, but considering its great size and weight this hardly 
seems possible. The more probable solution is that the stele 
had been set up by the Chaldean king in Susa or in that re- 
gion. There was also found a great obelisk of granite 6 feet 
in height, the sides of which were covered with a long inscrip- 
tion of some 1,200 lines written in very archaic characters. 

The discoveries of Susa are most important, and the archae- 
ological world will look with interest at the photographs when 
they are sent home, 
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Great Find at Cnossus.==-Iycenacan Clay Tabicts 
and a Royal Palace. 


Ir is now six years since I was able to announce in the col- 
ums of the Athengumthe existence in Crete of a system of 
writing long anterior to that of historicGreece, and at the same 
time distinct alike from the Phoenician and from the “‘ Hittite” 
script of Anatolia. The materials upon which this conclusion 
was based were chiefly supplied by a series of seal stones, pre- 
senting groups of characters of both the pictographic and the 
linear class. Subsequent rescearches in the island, continued 
from 1894 onward, greatly added to the data previously collect- 
ed and culminated in the discovery in the Dictaean Cave of 
Zeus of part of a steatite libation table of Mycenzan date, 
containing an inscription consisting of nine similar characters 
cut in the monumental style. 

But it was to Cnossus, the city of Minos, and Dedalus, the 
traditional center of the early Cretan civilization, that one’s 
thoughts naturally turned as the spot where the fullest evi- 
dence of the existence of this ancient system of writing would 
most naturally be forthcoming. Already in 1894 I had been 
able to copy a three-side seal stone with linear characters from. 
this site, and subsequently I obtained three further indications 
pointing the same way. Certain blocks, moreover, were visible 
on the hill of Kephala here with curious signs upon them, al- 
ready noted by Mr. E. J. Stillman in 1880, and which if not 
actually taken from a current alphabet or syllabary at least ap- 
peared to be the work of men acquainted with a form of script. 

Mycenzan pottery had been known to occur on this site, and 


various abortive attempts had been made by Mr. Stillman him- 
self, by Dr. Schliemann and others to secure it for excavation ; 
but these had all failed, owing to the impossibility of coming 
to terms with the proprietors of the soil. In 1896 I obtained 
possession of part of the ground, which was in joint occupa- 
tion; and after encountering difficulties of every kind I at 


last succeeded, only a few weeks since, in securing the remain- 


ing part of the site, and aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund 
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and with the concurrence of Prince George’s Government at 
once proceeded to set about its excavation. 

The results already obtained have more than confirmed my 
most sanguine hopes. Of the more general results it is impos- 
sible to here say more than a few words. The building itself 
is certainly a palace of Mycenzan kings; indeed, it may be 
confidently said that on the whole site, so far as it has been ex- 
cavated, hardly a scrap of anything later than the great days 
of Mycenz—or, to give an approximate chronology, the four- 
teenth century, B. C.—has yet come to light. For the fresco 
painting and stone carving of that period the remains excel 
anything of the time yet found on the mainland of Greece. 
The royal bathroom, with its central throne, preserved like a 
piece of Pompeii, shows a luxury unknown to Mycenz itself. 
But even of greater interest than these artistic relics is the 
discovery in several of the chambers of the palace of clay 
tablets, generally more elongated in form, but otherwise the 
perfect analogues of the cuneiform tablets of Babylonia, only 
engraved with records in the Mycenzan script. 

The tablets themselves are oblong slips of hand-moulded 
clay, flat on the engraved side, with almost adz-like ends, but 
thickening toward the center of the back. They vary in 
length from about two to nearly seven inches, and in breadth 
from a half to threeinches. Asin the case of the Chaldzan 
tabets, lines are ruled at intervals for the convenience of the 
scribes, as one of the largest examples shows eighteen of 
these, a certain proportion of them left blank. The most 
usual type consists of two lines, or even a single line of in- 
scription, written from left to right lengthwise along the tablet, 
but some of the broader tablets have the lines arranged across 
their narrower diameter. 

Owing to the great conflagration, of which there are every- 
where traces within the palace walls, and subsequent disturb- 
ance, the majority of the tablets are found in a broken condi- 
tion; but in addition to those that, in spite of these causes, 
have remained intact, it will no doubt be ultimately possible 
to put together many of the pieces, The deposits have now 
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occurred in several chambers and corridors. In one case the 
tablets had been placed in a clay chest in the form of a bath, 
In another room they seem to have been preserved in wooden 
coffers, burned fragments of which have come to light, togeth- 
er with their bronze hinges, and even the clay seals with which 
they were secured still bearing the impressions of engraved 
Mycenzan gems. 

It would be premature, while the discovery is so new, and 
while fresh material is daily accumulating, to express any de- 
tailed views as tothe characrer and affinities of this Myce- 
nzean script. Several signs are clearly identical with the linear 
forms already sporadically found on Cretan seals and vases of 
the same period. Numerous comparisons, also, at once sug- 
gest themselves with forms of the Cypriote syllabary, as well as 
with Lycian and Carian characters. It is evident from their 
mere pictorial aspect that a certain proportion of the signs are 
ideographic in character, while others are unquestionably num- 
erals. Many formulas are constantly repeating themselves, 
and these, moreover, vary according to the chamber in which 
they are discovered. From the repetition of numeral forms and 
certain pictographic signs that occur in association with them 
it seems probable that many of the tablets referred to stores and 
palace accounts. Thus in one chamber occurred a whole series 
of tablets with figures of Mycenzan war charriots, horses’ heads, 
shields, and, apparently, cuirasses, which had evident refer- 
ence tothe arsenal. Others show metal vases—doubtless of 
gold and silver—presenting various forms, and some a long- 
stamened flower,"perhaps productive of a dye or perfume. 
Ships, houses, several kinds of animals, and many other ob- 
jects appear in the same manner. A certain number of the 
tablets have endorsements and additional inscriptions on the 
back. Those with headings and intervals between these and 
the bulk of the inscription give the appearance of correspond- 
ence, containing, it may be, the titles of Minoan princes and 
and officers. 

These palace archives of Mycenzan Cnossus not only prove 
to demonstration that a system of writing existed on the soil 
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of Greece at least six centuries before the introduction there 
of the Phcenecian abphabet, but they show that already at that 
remote date this indigenous system had attained a most elabor- 
ate development. These inscriptions are the work of prac- 
ticed scribes, following conventional methods and arrange- 
ments which point to long traditional usage. Yet this devel- 
opment has been arrived at on independent lines ; it is nei- 
ther Babylonian or Egyptian, neither Hittite or Phoenician ; it 
is the work on Cretan soil of an AZgean people. It is the fit- 
ting product of a country to which all later Greek tradition 
looked back as having supplied the earliest model of civilized 
legislation. There is, indeed, an atmosphere of legal nicety, 
about those documents themselves, the effect of which is en- 
hanced by an interesting particular as to the method by which 
they were originally secured. It was not thought sufficient for 
the official concerned with their safe keeping simply to impress 
with his signet gem the clay seals that made sure the coffers 
containing the tablets. While the clay was still moist both the 
impression of the intaglio itself, and the back of the seal were 


in several cases signed and countersigned with incised charac- 
ters in the same Mycenzan script. 


ARTHUR J. Evans. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Tue American School of Oriental Research is now an- 
nounced to open at Jerusalem in October next. Prof. Joseph 
H. Thayer, of Harvard University, has labored long and hard 
to bring about this result, and is to be congratulated on his 
success. Prof. C. C. Torrey, lately transferred from Andover 
Theological Seminary to Yale University, will be the first 
director. The School is established under the auspices of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, and the Archaeological Institute of 
America. It will devote itself to study and exploration. Just 
what it will do in the latter field is not to be known before 
hand, but it will not be idle nor indifferent, and can do much 
to aid the cause. 
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People have a way of speaking of “ lucky and unlucky” ex- 
plorers, but in this as in all things, superior intelligence is 
“lucky,” and inferior intelligence is “unlucky.” Now there is 
always enough digging for building going on in Jerusalem to 
afford opportunity for careful observation, and the recent dis- 
covery of the inscription on the wall shows how much need 
there is of careful study of existing remains. Some excava- 
tions should also fall to the lot of the School in due time. 

Certainly the Palestine Exploration Fund will rejoice over 
this ally, and will be glad to utilize its students as opportuni- 
ty may occur; and opportunities do occur sometimes in 
wholly unexpected ways. 

It is unpleasant to learn that Dr. Selah Merrill, our 
consul at Jerusalem, who would have been very useful to the 
School, has been recalled on account of some indiscretion of 
speech about the Turkish government. While we have no 
trained diplomats we must take the chances of men making 
mistakes through ignorance, but Dr. Merrill has been some 
ten years in this consulate, and was supposed to be able to avoid 
difficulties. Of course, if a foreign government requests the 
recall of a consul, there is nothing to be said. Dr. Merrill 
has done much archeological research in his day, and the 
friends of Palestine Exploration are indebted to him for his 
books and collections. 

One of our subscribers who had always a kind word for the 
work, the Rev. John Worcester, has passed on. He was a close 
student of the land and made a tour of unusual thoroughness 
in 1882, visiting Beersheba, Eugede, and other remote places. 
He was much interested in the scriptural significance of the 
land and its parts, in connection with the mention of them in 
scriptures. His little “Journey in Palestine,” shows that he 
was a close observer of everything topographical, and the 
spiritual side he presented among his brethren of the church 
to which he belonged. His library was perfect as regards our 
literature, and he possessed and enjoyed a great collection of 
photographs, including the rare ones taken by Dr. Merrill east 
of the Jordan. 
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I am pleased to learn that a very intelligent young official of 
Jerusalem will visit this country thissummer. He has always 
been on good terms with our agents, and many travellers have 
received with gratitude the good offices of Mr. Mahmoud El 
Hussemi. He was so kind to one tourist that he received a small 
bequest, and with this he makes a visit to friends in Europe 
and America. For years he has been a faithful friend of ex- 
ploration, and in advance of many others in his comprehen- 
sion of scientific research. 

The following subscriptions, received since last report, are 
gratefully acknowleged : 

Atkins, Rev. James, DD., . $2 50 Logan, Rev. S. C., D.D., $5 
Atterbury, Rev. W. W. ; 5 00 McKean, FredG., U. S.N., 5 
Ayres, D N., Esq.,_ . ; 5 00 Merrill, Rev. Geo. E.,D.D., 2 
Bickmore, Prof. A. S., Ph.D., 5 00 Morrow, Rev. James, D.D., 2 
Bigelow Rev. Dana W., . 10 00 Niles, Hon. William, 
Cohen, Charles J., Esq.,_. 5 00 Rhode Island College, 
Colton, G. W., Esq.,. ‘ 2 50 Robinson, Miss Susan L., 
Crawford, J. P., Esq., : 5 00 Ropes, Prof. J. H., 

Davis, J. W., Esk., ; ; 5 00 Scott, Rev. C. T., ; 
Easter, Rev. J., Ph.D. . 2 50 Southern Baptist Seminary, 
Farnam, Mrs. Henry, ; 10 00 Sugden, Eben, Esq., 
Gibbs, Davis, Esq.,_ . ; 250 Webster, James L, ‘ 
Greene, Mrs. E. K., . . 5 00 Webster, Hon. D. L. Esq,. 
Halsey, Rev. A. W., ; 5 00 Wellesley College, 
Herbruck, Rev. E., Ph.D., . 250 White, Rev. Henry K., 
Hinke, Rev. William J.,. 250 Whitin, Mrs. John C., 
Hyde, Clarence M., Esq., . 100 00 Whitner, Thomas C., Esq., 
Jewett, Rev. J.R.,. : 250 Winslow, Rev. W. C., D.D., 
Kennedy, Miss Louise, ; 10 00 Worcester, Rev. John, 
Ladd, Rev. J. T.,. . ; 259 


THEODORE F. WricGut, 
Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 


- 
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42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


An appeal has been made to archeologists and others who 
are interested in Christian antiquities to subscribe toward the 
further exploration of the catacombs. The Commissioner of 
Sacred Archzology has been performing an excellent work in 
continuing the excavation where De Rossi ended the work. 
The present pope, Leo XIII, has aided the work generously, 
but the means at the disposal of the commission are still inad- 
equate. Of the forty-five cemeteries, only about five are at 
present accessible to the visitor to Rome. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch= 
aological Survey Fund! and the Graco: 


; Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from May 20 to June 20, 
are gratefully acknowledged: 
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Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 15.00 M. M. Morse, ‘ 2.50 
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Walter L. Bogert, ; ‘ 2.50 Miss Sarah H. Perkins, . 5.00 
Mrs. Mary S. Bradford, . 7-50 Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., 2.50 
Mrs. S. Q. Browne, . ° 5.00 Miss Harriet H. Phillips, . 7.50 
James S. Bunnell, , ; 5.00 Mrs. George W. Porter, . 5.00 
Miss Sybil Carter, . 2.50 *E. V. Raynolds, ‘ 2.50 
Mrs. George H. Christian, 5.00 Rev. Edward A. Renouf, D. D., 7.50 
F. Collingwood, ; , 2.50 Mrs. T. G. Richardson, . 7.50 
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Miss ResBecca Coxe, . 25.00 *Henry E. Russell, . . 2.50 
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Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Archaxological Notes. 


It has always been known that there were valuable archzo- 
logical remains in Crete, but as long as the island was under 
Turkish rule it had never been possible to get permission to 
excavate. 

Immediately, however, the island was released from Turk- 
ish rule the various archeological schools approached the Cre- 
tan Government for permission, and the English school has 
been one of the first in the field. 

Excavations were begun last month by Arthur Evans, repre- 
senting the Cretan Exploration Fund, and D. G. Hogarth, the 
director of the British School at Athens, on the site of the an- 
cient Cnossus. It was here that King Minos built the Laby- 
rinth as a prison for the Minotaur, the monster ultimately slain 
by Theseus. 

Here Mr. Evans laid bare a large building belonging to the 
Mycenzan period, which may be dated from 1500 to 1000 B. C. 
The plan and contents of the building show it to have been a 
palace like those which Schliemann discovered at Mycenez and 
Tiryus. 

In one chamber of the palace there have been found a great 
quantity of clay tablets bearing inscriptions in the very early 
«Cretan script,” a system of writing much older than the Greek 
alphabet. 

The present discovery of tablets of continuous writing with 
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Babylonian characteristics gives excellent ground for hope 
that scholars may be able to decipher it, just as the cuneiform 
inscriptions have been deciphered, and in this way much light 
may be thrown not only upon the origin but upon the history 
of this Mycenzan civilization, which antedated the adoption of 
the Phoenician alphabet. ; 

An interesting letter from Professor Evans, who is the di- 
rector of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and the son of 
Sir John Evans, a distinguished British archeologist, to the 
London Atheneum, describing his discoveries will be found in 
this issue of the Brsuia. 


“Dr. Evans’ work,” says Professor Wheeler, “is really a con- 
tinuation of that begun and vigorously prosecuted until his 
death ten years ago by Dr. Schliemann. The fact that similar 
discoveries are now being made in the island of Crete to those 
already made in Mycenz and elsewhere by Dr. Schliemann 
strengthens the belief long held by scholars that there was a 
high and ancient civilization, with its centre perhaps in Crete, 
which afterward spread throughout the Grecian archipelago. 

“The tablets may go far to establish the origin and character- 
istics of that civilization. The age, moreover, is commonly be- 
lieved to be the era sung in the Homeric poetry, and surely 
any discoveries that tend to illumine the times of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey should be of popular, no less than of pedantic 
interest.” 

Professor Frothingham, of Princeton, remarks that the re- 
puted discovery appeared to have a no less distinct interest to 
students of ancient art. The fresco mentioned by Professor 
Evans was evidently one which would give a perfect idea of the 
costume of the period. 

The only previous fresco of any moment uncovered in Crete, 
so far as he could recollect, was that of a bull with a female 
figure running beside it. Professor Halbherr, of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, who was originally sent to Crete by the Italian 
government and is now there under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Archeological Institute, has uncovered some superb 
Phoenician bronzes and specimens of armor suggestive of 
Egyptian and Babylonian origin. 
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At Gortyna he discovered some marvellous monuments of 
the Cretan law, shortly after his explorations of the so called 
Cave of Zeus, at Mount Ida, or the Idaean Grotto. This was the 
fabled birthplace of Zeus, the Grecian Jupiter. Professor 


Frothingham thinks that Dr. Evans’ discoveries will probably 
rank with those of Halbherr. 

Other explorers have unearthed portions of Mycenzan pal- 
alcs and temples, but the present achievement, it is thought, 
will do much to determine the actual plan and construction of 
those ancient edifices, which have been heretofore more or less 
open to dispute. The megaron, the south front of which Pro- 


fessor Evans mentions as having come to light, is the large as- 


sembly room of the palace, located immediately inside the por- 
tico. 

From a philological point of view, scholars are disposed to 
regard Professor Evans’ discovery as propably of greater mo- 
ment than any made by the late distinguished German-Ameri- 
can explorer, Dr. Henry Schleimann, who uncovered what he 


believed to be the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycene, the site of 


Homeric Troy, at Hissarlik, with the house and the gate of 
Priam, and made many other marvellous discoveries. 


Professor Hilprecht, in his letter to the Sunday School 
Times, says that the Temple Library at Nippur has been def- 


initely located at the precise spot which, in 1889, he pointed 
out asits most probable site. Nearly 18,000 cuneiform docu- 
ments have been rescued this year from the shelves of a series 
of rooms in its southeastern and northwestern wings. The 
total number of tablets (mostly of a delicate character) ob- 
tained from the library up to date is from twenty-five thousand 
to twenty-six thousand tablets (whole or broken). According 
to a fair estimate, says Dr. Hilprecht, based upon actual finds, 
the unique history of the temple and topographical indica- 
tions, there must be hidden at least from a hundred thousand 
to a hundred and fifty thousand tablets more in this ancient 
library which was destroyed by the invading Elamites about 
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the time of Abraham’s emigration from Ur of the Chaldees. 
Only about a twentieth part of this library (all of Dr. Haynes’s 
previous work included) has so far been examined and exca- 
vated. 

Several city gates of Old Babylon have been discovered and 
identified, and a government palace has been re-erected. On 
these sides, around an open court of columns facing the 
temple, were many doors with their entrances laid bare. Large 
makes of the hinges, nails, and other parts of doors, were ex- 
cavated and a number of door sockets found in their original 
places. The western part of the palatial building was occu- 
pied by storérooms, as the numerous jars and traces of grain 
and wood indicated. 

But the chief discovery of the campaign is a well-built wall, 
nearly six hundred feet long, and which represents the south- 
ern facade of a large pre-Sargonic palace of the beginning of 
the fourth pre-Christian millennium. From a careful exami- 


nation of all the details, it follows that it was at least two 
stories high, had small windows near the ceilings of its rooms, 
and was paved with the same excellent bricks which formed its 
southern facade. It is buried under a ponderous mass of ruins, 
and lies at present partly below the level of the surrounding 
desert. A solidly constructed well and a large vase with rope 


pattern, both of the same type as discovered below Sargon’s 


platform in the temple court, were found in the western wing 
of this ancient building, while on its eastern side, near the cor- 
ner, Dr. Hilprecht excavated a characteristic drain, surrounded 
by a small platform, which served as a water closet. Two pre- 
Sargonic tablets, in excellent preservation were taken from the 
floor of two rooms at two different sections of the building. A 


thorough excavation of this large palace will form one of the 
chief tasks of a future expedition, after its character, age, and 
extent have been successfully determined by the present one. 
Important art treasures of the Tello type, and literary docu- 
ments, may reasonably be expected to be unearthed from the 
floor-level of its many chambers. 
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Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale, chairman of the man- 
aging committee of the American School at Athens, announces 
that twenty leading American colleges had pledged their sup- 
port of the proposed American School for Oriental Research 
and study which it has been planned to openin Palestine. It 
has been decided to open the school next October. The head- 
quarters will be in Jerusalem. The director will be Prof. G. 
Cutler Torrey. 

Dr. Torrey is now instructor in Semitic languages in the 
Andover Theological Seminary. He recently accepted an invi- 
tation to occupy the chair of Semitic languages and Biblical 
literature at Yale, made vacant in 1892 by the resignation 
of Prof. William R. Harper, who went to Chicago as the head 
of the University of Chicago. Prof. Torrey will act as direct- 
or of the new school in Jerusalem for one year. It will be 
conducted under the auspices of the Archeological Institute 
of America. 

The directors of the American School at Athens, which is 
also conducted under the auspices of the American Archzo- 
logical Institute, have been holding their annual examina- 
tions of candidates for the scholarship open to all graduates of 
American colleges, allowing a year’s residence with opportu- 
nities for special research at the schoolin Athens. There were 
ten applicants for the fellowship this year. They were ex- 
amined in archeology, architecture, sculpture, vases, epigraphy, 
Pausanias, topography of Athens and modern Greek. 

Prof. Seymour announces that the fellowship had been 
awarded to C. H. Weller, a Yale graduate of the class of ’95. 
Mr. Weller is the second Yale graduate to win this fellowship. 
He is at present instructor in Greek in the Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, but will retire at the close of the present 
school year, and will start for Greece in July. He will spend 
three months in Rome, arriving in Athens about October 1, 
when the active research in the American School will begin 
for the next school year. 


A new fellowship in the American School at Athens has 
been founded by James Loeb, of New York City. It amounts 
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to $600 as an annual income and allows the holder to spend 
a year at the school in Athens, It is open only to graduates 
of Harvard, including Radcliffe. 


Divine Odysseus, the wisest of mankind, was, according to 
Homer, King of Ithaca, and for centuries that island has been 
identified with Thiaki, one of the Ionian group. Schliemann 
made fruitless excavations in Thiaki and Prof. Doerpfeld, who 


is backed by a rich Dutch merchant, has made investigations 
equally bootless. Then it occurred to him to look up his Hom- 
er and find out what the poet had to say about the island. He 
found that he described it as the most northern of the islands, 
as being connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus on 
which the cattle of Odysseus grazed, as being fertile and with 


high hills, a description that better fits the island of Leukas, 
the modern Santa Maura, than it does Thiaki. Leukas has its 
place in legend from the Leukadian rock, the lover’s leap, 
whence Sappho sprang into the sea to drown her love for 
Phaon. 

Prof. Doerpfeld’s theory was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
professors of all nations gathered at Athens to whom he ex- 
plained it; he is, as was shown in his visit to America two 
years ago, a leading authority in archeology. He is going to 
dig in Leukas for relics of Odysseus, and we can only hope 
that he may discover the long bow with which the returned 
wanderer slew the suitors for his wife, or the weaver’s frame 
on which Penelope wove her web, or, maybe, the diary kept on 
clay tablets by that good young man, Telemachus. 


Dr. Hilprecht reports in the Sunday School Times, the dis- 
covery of a great temple library of ancient Nippur. About 
twenty-five hundred tablets were rescued from the trenches in 
the extensive group of hills to the southwest of the temple of 
Bel, during his first exploration. Later excavations increased 
the number of tablets taken from the mounds to about fifteen 
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thousand. During a period of six weeks a series of rooms was 
exposed which presented not less than near sixteen thousand 
cuneiform documents, forming part of the temple library dur- 
ing the latter half of the third millenium, B.C. In long rows 
the tablets were lying on ledges of unbaked clay, serving as 
shelves for those imperishable Old Babylonian records. 

The total number of tablets rescued from different parts of 
the ruins during the present campaign amount even now to more 
than twenty-one thousand, and is rapidly increased by new 
finds every day. The contents of this extraordinary library 
are as varied as possible. Lists of Sumerian words and cunei- 
form signs, arranged according to different principles, and of 
fundamental value for our knowlege of the early non-Semitic 
language of the country, figure prominently in the new “finds,” 


No more striking lesson has been taught to classical scholars 
by the discoveries of recent years than that the old Greeks and 
Romans knew more about themselves than the learned Ger- 
mancommentatorsdo. Travellers’ explorations in Africa have 
shown that Herodotus reported what he heard correctly and 
that the epithet “‘ Father of Lies” applied to him is undeserved, 


for he merits that of “Father of History” instead. So it is 
with Homer; he may sometimes nod, but Schliemann, un- 
scientific though the Germans called him, proved, spade in 
hand, that his Ilion was no fable and later dug out the ruins of 
Tiryns and Mycenz. He was able toclasp around his wife’s 
throat a golden necklace that possibly may have belonged to 
Helen. Modern explorers are showing that the shovel and the 
pick are no less mighty than the pen in classical archeology. 
Lately news was brought of the discovery by Englishmen of a 
great palace of King Mino’s time in Gnossus in Crete, with 
records inscribed on clay tablets, and now we hear of the ef- 
forts of Prof. Doerpfeld, director of the German school at 
Athens, to discover the palace of Odysseus, the most interest- 


ing personage in early Greek antiquity. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 


papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EcyptT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-Roman BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 


A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G3™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec” 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 


endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TIon Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 


ary Treasurer, All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 
WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JaMEs GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esoq., M. P. Srr WALTER Besant, M. A., F. S.A 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PrEsIDENT Daniet C. Giitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 


Very Rev. E, A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 


CxLaRENCE M. Hype, Esa., NEw York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAuTAuQua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B.,K.C.M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey or WesTerN Patestine.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLerMontT-GanngEav.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archzeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mixes east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GroLocicaL Survey or PALesTing, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.=« 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, ‘TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SuBscriBERs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

{z) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
ana contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Yost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(a) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

a. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
eptisert to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Stexements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I, The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘*The Special Papers,’’ 1 
vol.; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

; III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.£. 

V. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., uu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

1X. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.x. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. ; 

XII. Names and Places in the 0ld and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries, By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems, By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 


XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found‘at Lachish. Second 
/:dition.) ‘Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c..., Rr. x. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine, (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1594-1897, By F. J. Bliss and A, Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

VY. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitIon or THE CoLLotyPg PRINT oF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 
AtaBama: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Cairornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or Cotumsia: Prof, John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
Itunots: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Maine: Prof. George T, Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuuseEtTs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruopg Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 





By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 


midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of this book, Which 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO. 


Hbrabam, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt’s history. They area study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt's monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 
will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 


The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 

The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 

The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. 160, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 
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